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LATTER-DAY RELIGIOUS PIONEERS. 
I.—JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO. 


Pa those whose names irresistibly suggest the first steps of 
the New Reformation, whose lives and gifts were dedicated to its 
advancement, none better deserves to be honoured and remembered than 
that of the subject of this brief study. Not so finely endowed as Matthew 
Arnold,—less imaginative, and, perhaps, with a narrower culture, and a 
less-patient method of critical analysis,—the late Bishop of Natal deserved 
well of his country, nevertheless,—well, likewise, of the large and ever- 
growing body of students to whom the problem of a purified Scripture, 
read with open and fearless intellect, presents endless interest, amounting 
in some to fascination. 
John William Colenso saw the light on January 24th, 1814, coming of 
a Cornish stock, and inheriting a fair birthright of respectability and 
virtue. At school, he early gave promise of those mathematical aptitudes 
and attainments which long since secured him a monopoly of scholastic 
and collegiate patronage,—I-know not whether even Todhunter and 
Hamblin-Smith have displaced him as a text-book writer in Algebra and 
Plane Trigonometry. However, he did what so many strong and 
practical natures, yearning for usefulness, have been wont to do in the 
‘past—though they pause before they do it, and sacrifice some part 
of their manhood in doing it, now—he went up for ordination in the 
Church of England, and was presented by the Earl of Effingham, in 1846, 
to the rectory of Forncett St. Mary, Long Stratten, Norfolk. There he 
toiled humbly and assiduously for seven years, preaching such homely 
‘Village Sermons’ as those he published by request of some of his rustic 
and bucolic hearers. I have often walked through the little place, with 
its quaint grey church and farm-steads, and talked about the old days in 
that quiet Nazareth with broad-spoken residents, who had not forgotten 


their former parson and friend. 
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Yes ! those were stirring times. The famous ‘Essays and Reviews’ 
broke the conspiracy of silence which scholarly divines and historians of 
the Church had prudently maintained in matters of Biblical research. It 
was a set-off to the Tractarian movement—that insidious Rome-ward 
pilgrimage, which ended in the perversion of Manning and Newman and 
the rest. 

The ‘Tracts for the Times’ were in everybody’s mouth, and the 
fulminations of McNeile and Hugh Stowell in all ‘sound’ Evangelical 
ears. When the controversy over the ‘Essays and Reviews’ began, the 
late Professor Jowett was severely handled by the orthodox apologists, 
for his heresies about the Bible and the Church; and Dr. Temple, now 
Bishop of London, was, in due time, won over; and the first essay on the 
‘Education of the World’ (suggested, no doubt, by Lessing’s famous little 
work) was withdrawn from the condemned volume, after it had reached 
eight or ten editions. 

Colenso brought out a little book on ‘The Communion Service,’ 
in 1855, wherein Universalist views had been illustrated and enforced by 
selections from F. D. Maurice’s writings, so that he must be affiliated 
with the school of which that great mystic was the founder,—although he 
went on to far more advanced positions, and his robust thinking in later 
years left Maurice and his cautious disciples far behind. 

It was a couple of years before this, in 1853, that he was offered the 
new Bishopric of Natal, and, after some little hesitation, took up his 
abode in a society, and amid surroundings, so unlike any of which he had 
had experience. 

Quietly and devotedly he set about his new work, organising diocesan 
institutions, and making provision for every kind of moral and spiritual 
need amongst his diversified charge. In 1861, he published a new version 
of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, accompanied by notes and comments of 
such a lucid and directly-informiny character, that the whole working of 
his mind appeared to be revealed therein, as well as Paul’s. 

Colenso was anxious to find out what Paul was driving at,—what the 
faith that was in him really meant. He hardly tried to reconcile the 
great apostle’s various deliverances on abstruse points of speculation ; 
knowing, by his own advancing experience, that a true and earnest 
thinker passes through different grades of knowledge, enters different 
climates, as it were, from time to time, and may be trusted, under Divine 
leadings, to evolve finally a belief which fits his soul like a well-made 
garment, though inheriting one of strange and uncouth cut from his age 
and his fathers. Colenso studies Paul’s mind, analyses his habit, notes 
his bias, allows for his rabbinical training, and his parenthetical method 
of speech, and lays emphasis on the spiritual and ethical bases of the great 
teacher’s faith, appealing from the transient in style to the permanent in 
substance, from the non-essential to the essential, from the things in 
which Gamaliel was his equal and Cicero his superior to those which he 
could challenge all the flower of Greece and Rome and Alexandria and 
the Christendom which was yet in the womb of the future to disprove or 
disannul. 

It is not easy to imagine the hubbub that was raised in those days ~ 
about neological heresies, as they were called,—German Rationalism, the 
orthodox champions mostly called it. 

Colenso was. the soul of truth and fearless honesty ; his nature rose 
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up in protest against pious fraud for ‘edification’s’ sake. ‘Will a man 
speak lies for God?’ he asked, with the old Hebrew poet. In the 
treatise on the Romans, he had expressed a doubt whether missions to 
the ‘heathen’ could be properly based upon the orthodox dogma of 
‘eternal punishment.’ To go to Hindoos and Parsees, or even to South 
Sea Islanders, with threats of future wrath as stimulants to conversion 
struck him as strange, indeed. Who could help admiring the noble 
savage who drew himself up, and looked the Calvinistic missionary in the 
face, and said, ‘ My ancestors are gone to hell, are they? Then, as I love 
— well, I should prefer their company there to yours in the other 
place! 

Worse was behind, for the new Bishop of Natal was coming face to 
face with his new responsibilities, social and educational, which, in his 
clear view of things, eclipsed ecclesiastical ambitions and interests al- 
together. I suppose the most thoughtless readers of the Hebrew 
Scriptures must sometimes have been puzzled to reconcile the domestic 
life of the patriarchs with their supposed exemplariness of character, 
when tested by the Christian standard. They were mostly as moral as the 
age would allow ; and read as national, or rather tribal annals, judged by 
the prevailing canons of social habit, they will bear comparison with more 
highly privileged Westerns in our own day. Nevertheless, it is only by 
discarding the notion that they were ‘men after God’s own heart, and 
acted under special inspiration, that we can get any ethical impulse from 
their lives and doings. They were polygamists, for instance,—as most 
sons of the Orient were, as the Turks are to-day. We know how the 
Mormons have played upon this string,—what untold mischief they, and 
some other fanatical sects, have made of it in modern times and con- 
ditions of society. 

When Colenso came to deal with Kaffir life, his clear brain and guile- 
less nature soon led him to the parting of the ways on this and kindred 
subjects. It was all very well to prohibit polygamy ; he was quite clear 
as to the social requirements of Christianity, even for tribes low down in 
the scale. The man and the woman must rise together, of course,—the 
home must be the ideal, and the home was built on the wholeness of 
marriage, the enduring and uniting efficacy of the mutual pledge to love, 
honour, and serve one only in that holy relation, the sacredness of off- 
spring, as being ‘holy to the Lord,’ because born in the true line of 
descent, and inheriting traditions of high service, noble example, and 
righteous favour from the Most High. All this, the good shepherd of a 
very composite flock knew well ; but he also saw that the ideal could not 
be attained at a leap—that man’s patience must follow God’s, if it were to 
conquer long-cherished customs, and social forms antagonistic to the 
best life. 

The mastery of the Zulu tongue occupied him greatly in those early 
years. What awork it was! He had to makea grammar and dictionary 
of it first ; afterwards, with the aid of some of his native disciples, printing 
translations of passages from the Bible and the Prayer Book. Here the 
much-ridiculed incident of his own ‘conversion to heresy’ by a Zulu 
sceptic came about. It was a simple, but pregnant affair, and in my 
opinion, did him nothing but credit. He was working away at Joshua 
and the Chronicles, when one of the native helpers suddenly asked him 
whether he Je/éeved all the narratives ; whether he really thought they 
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were ¢vue. The ‘honest and good heart’ of the bishop closed upon that 
seed at random sown,—he painfully brooded over the Hebrew stories of 
Samson and Elisha, of Jericho’s wall’s falling flat at sound of the Levite’s 
trumpets, and Gideon’s fleece getting miraculously wet and dry for a sign. 
Then it began to be clear to him that a great part of the Hebrew story 
was unhistorical,—that it was as legendary as the early annals of Rome. 
What was wanted was a new method of interpretation, which would 
lower the orthodox estimate of the /e¢ter of the Old Bible, and give them 
a new and finer appreciation of its spzrzz. 

This was the mainspring of those elaborate critical researches upon 
which Colenso now entered. In 1862, he published the first part of ‘ The 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined.’ You would 
have to go back to the Middle Ages for a parallel to the fierce crusade 
against heresy which then began. It was the Jower, and not the w//, to 
persecute that was wanting ; the zealous defenders of verbal inspiration, 
and the dogmatic system it is made to illustrate and adorn, were in their 
most militant mood, and quite outstripped their wonted measures of 
abuse. Our Unitarian fathers got most of that sort of thing in the old 
days; but since the Essayists and Reviewers sapped the bases of 
evangelical orthodoxy, and Colenso went on to assault its chief lines of 
fortification, the fire of the besieged has been more scattered,—often 
involving friend and foe in one rolling cloud of smoke and confusion. 

With what patient industry did our excellent bishop carry on his self- 
imposed and unpopular task! The six volumes appeared one after the 
other, at intervals ; and they ran through various editions. Dr. McCaul, 
Professor Birks, of Cambridge, and other notable apologists for the 
Pentateuch, wrote the veracious student down in vain. It is likely that 
the very quotations these men had to make from the work, the daring 
heresies they had to expound in order to confute them, spread the light 
widely. I suppose many of us have got our first knowledge of heresy in 
that way! It is the special tribute new truth exacts from her virulent 
foes. Paul was within a step of his conversion to the faith of the 
Nazarene, when he held the clothes of the zealous stone-throwers, and 
caught martyred Stephen’s dying tones of meekness and celestial hope. 
Many are so won to the truth ‘as it is in Jesus’ even now; for, while 
knowledge captivates the open mind, sweet pity, melting at last into love 
and devotion, wins the soul, and pledges the whole man or woman to un- 
dying service. 

Not at first sight did people recognise Colenso’s charm. Even broad 
thinkers like Matthew Arnold sneered a little at his haste—‘he neither 
taught the learned, nor edified the multitude,’ they said. Well, we can 
see more clearly now. Had he presumptuously laid his axe at the root of 
human faith, it would have been different. What he did was only to lop 
off dead and superfluous branches, which wasted the life-sap and gave a 
false appearance of strength, that deluded the faithful, and provoked the 
scorn of passers-by. He was eminently conservative of the realities 
which underlay Hebrew and Christian forms. 

I can only thus briefly refer to Colenso’s great work of Biblical criticism. 
Of course, his method has been improved upon ; and his main positions 
as to the age and authorship of particular sections in the Pentateuch have 
not all been endorsed by later critics. But what of that? The great — 
thing, the thing that alone gives fresh value to Biblical study, is the 
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hunger for divine sustenance, the upward yearning of souls that are 
persuaded of the truth of the old Pilgrim-pastor’s farewell saying—‘God 
hath yet much light to break forth from His word,’ 

The storm raged against him in South Africa, as well as in England. 
Convocation condemned his books, and Bishop Gray, his Metropolitan 
of Capetown, formally deposed him from his see. Colenso appealed, and 
the Privy Council reversed the illegal sentence. So, he went back to his 
diocese ; and right on to the end, gave time, talents, and energy to the 
works of mercy and faith in which he was equally at home. In him the 
oppressed natives always found a courageous friend and counsellor. 
When he died, black faces, as well as white, bore traces of anguish at so 
heavy a loss. Dr. Colenso visited England once more ere the end came, 
and a few, like Dean Stanley, and Stopford Brooke, and Professor Jowett, 
had the courage to ask him to preach ; but to the crowd of clergymen and 
dissenting ministers, his name continued to stand for ‘infidelity,’ and 
everything that was dangerous. Has it not ever been so with Christ’s 
most faithful soldiers? 

The time will come when such things will be seen in a clearer 
light of truth, and spiritual obligation, and charity. When that day 
dawns, a multitude that no man can number, who have gone through 
great tribulation for the sake of the everlasting gospel of God’s love and 
man’s duty, will be justified at the bar of the Universal Mind. Colenso 
was a lion when truth and justice needed a champion, and a lamb when 
sorrow had to be assuaged. And he 


‘Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.’ 
H. W. PERRIS. 


PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


PSALM XLVI. 


HIS Psalm cannot be historically dated. There is nothing in it 
which points to any special period in the history of Israel. But it 
belongs, it is plain, to some time in that history when there was an out- 
burst of national glory accompanied by a religious outburst of feeling, 
when the heart of Judah beat high, and in its joy broke out into lofty 
praise of Jehovah as the source of their national life and strength. 

If we can fancy ourselves in the time of Elizabeth, after the overthrow 
of the Armada, when England had humbled the pride of Spain on every 
sea, when she felt that God was with her, and gave Him the praise—singing, 
‘Thou didst blow with thy winds, and they were scattered,’ over the 
wrecking of the Spanish host—we shall feel exactly the temper of the Jew 
who made and sang this Psalm. 

It might belong to the prosperous days of Solomon, but we may with 
far more probability allot it to the days of Hezekiah. And we may do- 
that for a literary reason. The Psalm has the finish of a time when 
literature had passed already through its impulsive youth, and when a 
writer of genius created as a great artist creates, who is born into long 
traditions of right ways of working. 
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It is a lyric of three verses, each of which ends with the same refrain— 
‘The Lord of hosts is with us ; the God of Jacob is our refuge.’ In the 
refrain is embodied that dominant cry which ought to be master of every 
line in any lyric, from which it should never deviate into another motive, 
and which should be heard in every variation of the theme—‘ God is our 
refuge and our strength.’ It is the cry of absolute confidence and trust. 
In a true lyric the thought must be one capable of producing high 
emotion, and the emotion must thrill through every vein of the lyric. It 
is so here: there is not a verse which does not seem to beat as if it hada 
heart in it. Then, too, a true lyric ought to keep up emotion to the same 
level throughout, or to swell towards a culminating point of feeling. And of 
this nature of the lyric there are two kinds in the Psalms, and perhaps in 
all lyric literature. One is when the emotion of the writer rises steadily to 
the height, like a great storm, and then dies away into peacefulness which 
keeps loveliness, but another loveliness than that which it had at the 
beginning. It is the same motive, but conceived in a different atmosphere. 
It is the calm sunset after storm, but keeping in its calm the colour of 
the storm. Of this kind of lyric there are many examples in the Psalms. 
But there is another kind which increases to the very close in emotion 
and power, and then, without any descent, breaks off short at its culminat- 
ing point; and of this kind this Psalm is an example. It is a not un- 
common form of lyric in all literature, but it needs an emotion which is 
outside one’s own self, and which, because it carries a writer into infinite 
regions, has no decline, breaking off short because no further flight is 
possible. ; 

The literary quality of this Psalm is so fine that we must put it down 
to a time when literary work was at its highest in Israel. We know when 
that time was. It was the time when Isaiah was writing. Hezekiah was 
then alive. In the time of Hezekiah there was a national and religious 
revival, and the fame and dignity of Judah were great. There is then a 
double probability that the Psalm was written about the middle of his 
reign. 

It begins with a reference to the terror which the forces of Nature in 
their violence produce. ‘What do we care for them?’ cries the writer 
‘God is our refuge.’ It takes up the same theme with a reference to the 
nation embodied in Jerusalem, God is in the midst of the city, let the 
nations rage and foes attack, God will help her, she shall not be moved. 
It takes up the same theme with reference to God as the Lord of man. 
The poet has lost all thought now of Nature, and of his Nation, in the 
glory of Jehovah. He is swept into the infinite. ‘See,’ he cries, ‘Jehovah’s 
mighty acts—all Nature is at his feet. See His rule over Mankind—all 
human passions are as dust before Him. He makes all wars to cease. 
What He wills, He does. And He is ours—this mighty power ; ours He 
is, andjwe are His.’ ; 


I. 


I should think that one of the frequent earthquakes of Palestine had 
taken place about the time the Psalm was made ; and deep had been the 
impression of fear and majesty on Israel. ‘No matter,’ burst forth the 
writer, ‘though the earth change, and the mountains be moved in the 
heart of the seas, though the waters roar, though the high cliffs rock 
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in the raging of the deep, God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.’ 

This trust was founded on a special view of God. The writer thought 
that He directed the forces of Nature to spare His favourites and to over- 
throw His foes ; ordered them at His arbitrary will—that is, independent 
of law—to do this work of destruction and salvation. It is a view which 
was not true. The earthquake did not spare the good, nor save the Jew, 
in the city which suffered from it. 

The view was untrue, but it was entirely natural to hold it at the time. 
It is held now by many; and the conscience and reason of those who 
held it was not then violated by it. Owing to this, the opinion did not 
vitiate the sense of trust that was bound up with it, nor lessen its power 
over the conduct of life. God, even though He was inadequately con- 
ceived, was a reality, a living power in the heart. To trust in Him was 
to do the right and wise thing, and the trust had its spiritual force in men. 
It gave them power in a tempest of trial} it made them fearless in the 
storm ; when the earthquake shook the city, calm filled their hearts, and 
capacity to act followed on the calm. 

Though the view of the intellect was wrong, the vision and the passion 
of the heart were right. But then a wrong view is sure to make trouble 
in the end. When it was found out that Jehovah did not protect the 
good from material danger, when it was seen that the Jew was not saved 
by miracle, even when he put aside idolatry, many were tempted to say : 
‘We have been mistaken. Either there is no Jehovah in whom to 
trust, or He does not really care for us. He is not worth trusting in, for 
no help has come in our sore distress.’ Or, and this indeed was the 
Jewish argument: ‘He is not enough. There are other gods to whom 
we must look. Let us set them up too on the chance, coax them with 
sacrifices, and make them help us in the spheres in which Jehovah fails. 
And this reasoning overwhelmed the worshippers with superstitious fears, 
and led to endless follies and cruelties. A false view proves itself false by 
its results being immoral and dangerous. These results—the experience 
of many good men suffering, the fact that the violence and the kindness 
of Nature fall indiscriminately on good and bad alike—taught that not in 
this way could trust in God be established. Hence it arose that the whole 
view of God, and therefore of trust in Him, changed slowly among the 
Jews. They began to see that the pains and misfortunes that came on 
men from the powers of Nature, or from the evil will of man, did not 
mean the anger of God, and might be quite consistent with his love. 
The prophets said that the servant of God might be the sufferer, and that 
God was to be trusted when natural evil came. It is not the body that is 
protected, but the soul. In the very depth of pain, we are to say, ‘Thy 
will be done.’ This was the view of Jesus. We have even more certainty 
of this. We know that the storm and earthquake come by law; that it 
says nothing as to the goodness or badness of a city that is devastated by 
avolcano. We can trace the natural violence to its cause ; and our belief 
in God as the lover of our souls is not affected. : 

Those who hold that we are only part of the material dance of atoms 
say: ‘There is no God of love.” Others say: ‘Let us build away 
from the volcano.’ But we take up the old cry of the Psalmist, based 
now on a truer view of God in Nature, and say: ‘I do not care if the 
earth swallow me, or the ocean whelm me, or the pestilence devour me, 
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God is still my God. It is not my body He has to do with. The body 
is but the sorry tent in which I dwell. It is my self, my soul, my very 
inmost and immortal being which is His.’ 


ke 


The second part embodies the religious idea of the Jewish State. 
Jerusalem was the local dwelling of Jehovah, therefore the city could not 
be shaken by foes. Of his dwelling in it the whole city was glad. All 
the state was thrilled with exaltation, with a joyous faith in its destiny. 
God’s presence in it was like a river whose streams made it glad. At 
early dawn, like the rising sun, he made His help and power known. 

This was the high Jewish view. They were often false to the duties 
contained in the conception, but at least they sent down to humanity a 
great tradition of polity; they had at least a view which incessantly 
recalled them from base political and social views, from meanness and 
greed and injustice and the coarseness of pitilessness, from money-seeking 
and luxury. This view was that God was the King of the State; that 
while the citizens were true to their Ruler they were not to be moved,— 
when they were untrue to Him, they were overthrown. They fell again and 
again into the sins which afflict states, but even then they did not let go 
their view. The dwelling of Jehovah was in their city; the stability 
therefore of their state was conditioned by their goodness, by their 
obedience to righteousness, to political and social justice and charity. 
If they sinned, God abandoned them ; their city trembled and fell; if 
they repented, He would return. 

This high conception erred on the side of exclusiveness. God, they 
held, was with them alone ; but it was the highest thought, all the same, 
conceived by the ancient world with regard to a state, and its power has 
been supreme. Like God himself, it has never been shaken from its lofty 
place, from its vast influence upon mankind. Again and again, it has re- 
called states to righteousness, exalted them out of worldliness, rescued 
them from greed, urged them to do justice and to love mercy, and 
redeemed the poor and the neglected. 

We put away its exclusiveness. God is our God in the same way as 
He is the God of India and America. We also put away its miraculous 
element. He does not favour us or any nation with special providences. 
But our idea is this :—-when a state is like God in character, it cannot be 
shaken from its true power: when his voice is in its counsels and its acts 
the earth and its kingdoms bow before it, and listen to its word. I do 
not mean that such a nation may not be overthrown, or even crushed by 
more powerful foes—for a time ; but even then, it is certain, if it continue 
faithful to right, justice, love, and freedom, to revive and find its 
place again. But even if it were wholly trampled out, its power 
remains among men. Its spiritual message, the example it has set 
can never be destroyed. The false-hearted states may cry it down, 
the kingdoms of the earth may tremble and fall. Its empire is a 
spiritual one, as long as it lives and is true to God; and when it is no 
more than a name, its name has more power than all the wealth and 
armies of the unjust nations. 

Is that the present position of England? Is God in the midst of her? 
Do justice to all and love of the spiritual things of life hold the first 
place in her asa state? Is the stream that makes her glad the stream 
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of purity and pity and self-sacrifice—or the stream of luxury and idle 
living and selfishness? We are in great danger, for we are halting 
between Mammon and God, between luxury and righteousness, between 
self-seeking and self-forgetfulness. And if the temper of evil worldliness 
get the upper hand, England will perish, though her fleet be the largest 
on the seas, and her guns the best, and her wealth the greatest. If men 
decay, ships and gold are as worthless as dross. 

As long as the divine life was in the Jewish people,—as long as it is 
in any people—there is in that nation a joyous, keen, exalted outlook. 
Jerusalem now was full of a fine spirit of happiness. The city of God 
was glad. So was England in the fine time of Elizabeth, so has she often 
been ; so, indeed, in a great part of her people and her life is she now. 
But there are certain folk, chiefly among the comfortable classes, who 
live in a kind of lazy indifference, whose luxury and ease have made them 
satiated with life, who despise the present, and have no hopes and no 
ideal for the future. A nation wants hopes and brightness, enthusiasm 
for causes, ideals to stir it, warmth in its imagination, and resolution 
in its sorrow. Then the stream which waters it is gladness, and 
in that gladness, just as in spring, all the best work is done,—the 
work which means the production of summer, the harvest of autumn, 
and a winter which hides beneath its snows a new spring. For 
trust in God, faith in Him as the Father and Guide of man, belief in 
his immortal life abiding and working in man, ¢/az is the central spring 
of a people’s life : it carries with it goodness, justice, and love, worship of 
the Divine, impassioned devotion to man, and unremitting work in 
gladness. 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


PAPERS ON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS. 
I.—THE USES OF HYMNS. 


HIS and the following papers on hymns have been written with the 
thought of hymns for Sunday schools always in mind; and much 
in them has been suggested by letters I have received from superin- 
tendents of Sunday schools, and others, during the last year, which 
expressed their wishes and preferences in hymns. Much, also, has been 
suggested by hymns themselves, and the need of arriving at some 
principles of selection. ; ae | 
The most obvious use of a hymn is—to sing it. A book of hymns is 
collected primarily with a view to their being sung. That is what dis- 
tinguishes it from a general collection of religious poetry. The power, 
the charm of a hymn, comes out most strongly when it is sung ; when we 
sing it ourselves; when others join with us in singing it ; and I may also 
add, when it is sung well. Also its weakness, perhaps its unsuitableness 
as a hymn, comes out most strongly when it is sung. Music is to the 
hymn, what its wings are to the bird. It lifts it from the ground to the 
air. It lifts us into a region where our own thought and feeling are freer, 
more flexible, more at home with what is high, deep, and tender. 
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Sing-ableness is, then, one of the first requirements of a hymn ; that it 
should be adapted for singing, that it should suggest singing, that its full 
spirit and power should only be brought out in singing. And just here, I 
should like to say that, whatever may be the fine qualities of a hymn, it 
is, in practice, much at the mercy of whoever selects the tune for it. 
Many a feeble or meaningless set of words has been floated into use, and 
even affection, by being fastened to a good tune, just as sometimes a 
noble and inspiring set of words fails of its effect by being fastened toa 
dull or insipid tune. And this is especially true of hymns for children. 

But this general statement, a hymn is something to be sung, is too 
obvious to be dwelt on. Perhaps some one may ask further,—we may 
ask ourselves, what do we want to sing hymns for? What use does that 
serve? And this is the question I wish to answer. 

The first use of a hymn, then, is to express some real religious emotion, 
something we actually feel. Such emotions are very various. They 
spring from an almost infinite range of objects, and experiences, and 
occasions. Reverence, awe, trust, hope, gratitude, love,—the sense of 
weakness, the need of guidance, of courage, of comfort, of sympathy,— 
thoughts of God, thoughts of duty, thoughts of life, and of death,— 
memories, longings, anticipations,—are all sources of these emotions. They 
are felt, in some degree, by all of us, and we want to express them. Only, 
when we put them into words, and just say them, we find we don’t say 
them, but something that is very far below our feeling. They sound flat 
and cold ; we are tongue-tied, we cant say what we mean. We feel that 

these things are not to be said at all on the same level with our ordinary 
’ talk about the weather and the news. Because the feeling itself is in a 
different key from these, it needs to be expressed in a different key. 

Well, while we are fumbling about this dim feeling of ours, trying to 
extricate it from the depth of our consciousness, disappointed, perhaps, that 
when it comes to the light, it is so imperfect, so incapable of standing on 
its feet,—that it is so much duller and tamer, when we get it into words, 
than it seemed in our heart, just as a dream fades when we try to tell it,— 
while we are wrenching and disfiguring and mutilating our feeling in 
trying to get it out, somebody who has felt the same, only a hundred 
times more clearly and strongly, puts it into poetry, into a hymn. Ah, 
now it is in its native element. Now it is written in the key proper to it. 
It moves at ease, it expands, it soars, it is stronger and more beautiful 
than we thought it. And yet we recognise it as ours. We feel it now 
more clearly and deeply than when it was shut up within ourselves. 
There is the same difference between the cramped and poor expression 
our hesitating, confused words gave it, and the free, exhilarating, full 
expression the hymn gives it, as between the row of swallows huddled on 
the telegraph wire, and the same swallows darting, soaring, diving in the 
blue depths of air, with the sunshine glancing on their wings. 

Now, if the first use of a hymn is to express real religious emotion, I 
suppose the first test we shall apply to it will be, does it express this real 
religious emotion? 

_ What are the real religious emotions of children? I think our danger 
lies in limiting these too narrowly. Children differ enormously in their 
sensitiveness to religious impressions, as grown people do. But granting 
this, I think each of us, looking back on his childish feelings, will re- 
member how deeply they were moved by, how often they attached them- 
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selves to, impressions unsuspected by our elders. It was not at all the 
‘ideas suited for children’ that took hold of us most powerfully. 

_ Surely most of the religious emotions we feel are felt by children, in a 
simpler, broader way, with less complication, and less limitation. What 
experience adds to them is variety, fulness, range, permanence. Hope, 
trust, courage, love ; the desire to do right, shame for wrong-doing ; the 
sense of God’s presence, the desire for His help, the wish to be better,— 
children feel these, in their way, intensely, purely. We don’t need to tone 
down or qualify our best expression of these emotions for children to 
enter into them. What we do not expect to find in children’s religious 
emotions are the sense of bitter conflict with themselves, or the world, the 
sense of disappointment, the sense of weariness, the sense of doubt and 
misgiving,—and, I am sure, we do not want to find them there. 

The second use we find in hymns is educational, to awake and form 
religious feeling. 

Feeling of all kinds, we know, is roused by feeling. Other men’s feel- 
ings touch us, and something in us responds. ' We catch them by contact, 
we catch them because they are in the air. Feeling communicates itself. 
I don’t know or care anything about this or that subject, till some one 
comes to me who is specially interested in it. He pours out his en- 
thusiasm. Before I know it, I am interested too, I begin to share his 
feeling. Emotion, interest, enthusiasm, are always circulating in this way. 
They run through the community, we hardly know how. Waves of 
religious feeling gather thus. People don’t mean to be affected by them, 
but they are. The wave of feeling reaches them, and they are carried on 
by it. 

Now to have something at hand that thus tends to awaken and 
quicken the dormant religious feeling —how valuable that is! I am feel- 
ing languid and dull. I am not thinking at all about God, or the nobler 
aspects of life, the things which inspire and energise, and this wave of 
feeling, gathered in a hymn, strikes me. It stirs my heart, 1 am roused 
out of my dulness. I am lifted, I hardly know how, but I am rising on 
the wave. I am sharing that feeling. So far as I can see, I should not 
have felt it, but for the hymn. Now it is inside me, it is my feeling ; but 
it came to me from outside, and first was somebody else’s feeling. 

And then feeling is not only wakened, it is formed by the same means. 
Our feeling flows naturally into the moulds provided for it, into the 
shapes, the expressions at hand. If those moulds, those expressions are 
elevated, beautiful, touching, great is our gain. In this point of view, 
there is room for hymns that are anticipatory, that are in advance of our 
present experience. The highest and best hymns are always in advance 
of our experience. Our experience may not yet be absolutely true to 
them, but it is on its way to become so. They guide our experience. 
Through using them we come to feel them. We grow to fit them. For 
amyself I feel profoundly this educative, formative value of hymns. I feel 
it an incalculable help to be provided with noble models of feeling ; with 
forms that I can adopt, though I didn’t originate them ; which will strike 
the note for me in so many experiences ; which will be the mould to hold 
my feeling, and to shape it. I want expression not only for what I do 
feel, but for what I ought to feel, for what I desire to feel. And I even 
think this latter use the more important of the two. 

There is a third use of hymns. Shall I call it the cmstructive? A 
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good many hymns—and hymns which have an important use—are not 
altogether expressions of emotion. Sometimes they are statements of 
fact, of experience, of reflection, of moral ideas. They are didactic, rather 
than lyric. They give us, in a simple form, easy to remember, reminders 
of duty, warnings of danger, axioms of conduct. 


‘He liveth long who liveth well,’ 
‘One by one thy duties wait thee,’ 
‘Scorn not the slightest word or deed,’ 


How often will lines like these, so full of seriousness and sobriety, rise up 
in our minds as restraint in temptation, or spur to worthy endeavour ! 
To sing such hymns together, is one of the best ways of fixing them in 
our minds and hearts ; and to fix them in our minds and hearts is one of the 
surest guarantees that they will influence our conduct and our character. 

Lastly. It seems to be generally admitted by ourselves that our 
spiritual house is not so well furnished as some of our neighbours’, and 
that, in consequence, one piece of furniture sometimes has to serve 
diverse uses, 

‘A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,’ 


as Goldsmith says. The hymns we use fulfil for us the threefold function 
of liturgy, creed, and catechism. They are the one part of the service 
which the congregation does take upon itself, the one audible expression 
of its share in the great act of worship. What we believe is written in 
our hymns. What we believe is suggested by our hymns. Our beliefs 
about God, about man, about life, about death, about the future, are all 
there. Hymns are our confession of faith. They are our manual of duty. 

Some of us are longing for new furnitme. Our souls yearn for a com- 
plete outfit—liturgy, creed, catechism. I myself do. But, in the mean- 
time, I am not inconsolable. I can manage to go on with what we have. 
So long as our children draw their thought of God from the hymns they 
sing, I do not think they will go seriously wrong in their ideas. So long 
as their aspirations are guided and sustained by their hymns, I am sure 
they will be pure and sweet. So long as their standard of duty and their 
motives to conduct are set by their hymns, I am sure they will be high 
and noble. : 
CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON. 


A WORD TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


Pe there is to be this afternoon a distribution of prizes for good attend- 

ance at the Sunday school, it seems a fitting time to say a few 
words once more upon the meaning and use of that institution. We have 
heard many papers and discussions on the subject, but the question still 
retains its interest, because Sunday by Sunday it comes before us in the 
form of a new demand. Whether, when we come to school, we find 
thirty, or sixty, or a hundred and twenty scholars present, those who are 
there present themselves to us in an attitude of expectation. They look 
for something from us their elders, and will have a right to be dis- 
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appointed if they look in vain. They come with the idea that something 
is ours which we can give ; that we have some knowledge which we can 
impart, some art that we can teach or some story that we can tell. 

And we, their elders, whether we take the trouble to go to the 
school or not, for idleness cannot lessen our responsibility, we are in 
duty bound to respond to this demand. The very presence of these 
children is an appeal. It says to us: ‘Our parents are not able just now 
to do for us what needs to be done ; they are busy and have not the time; 
or we need more than they can do; or at least we need whatever gain 
can be derived from a little change in our surroundings and companion- 
ship. What will you do for us?’ 

Time was, I am told, for it was before my day, when the teachers met 
this demand vigorously and sensibly. They said, ‘ Yes, you cannot read, we 
will get some easy books and teach you ; you cannot write, we will show 
you the way; you will be sure to need figures, we will teach you the 
simpler rules of arithmetic.’ And in those days children went out from 
the Sunday school so much the more fitted for life’s battle because they 
had there learned these elementary arts. And now? Because these 
elementary teachings are no longer needed, some of our teachers declare 
that they do not in the least know what to do. 

What, is your life all made up of reading, writing, and arithmetic? Is 
the boy or girl who learns these things all at once made your equal? Is 
there nothing in life more mysterious than a sum book, nothing more 
valuable than a copy-book heading? And you go to a Christian place of 
worship, and are considered to be believers in Jesus! Did you ever 
inquire how many hours Ze spent in teaching the three R’s? Do you 
believe that he would have given up if he had found out that the sons of 
Zebedee could write and that Judas Iscariot could reckon? Just think of 
it: James and John, Simon and Andrew, and all the rest of them follow- 
ing Jesus day after day and week after week, and all the time he never 
gave them one item of school-book knowledge, or said one word that 
would help them to get a living. They knew as much as they ever 
learned of these things before they went to him, just as the children know 
the school-books before they come to you. It is surely clear to every 
Christian man and woman that all the good knowledge is not contained 
in the school-books, and that something else is worth learning besides 
that particular information which is needed in order to earn a living. 
And this something else is what Jesus taught. Jesus cannot be a help to 
most people in the particular work by which they get their living. He is 
no pattern for the sailor, as such, for he knew no wider water than the 
Galilean lake; he has no sfecéal instruction for the merchant, the 
musician, or the man of science. No, the one person for whom he has 
special instruction, and to whom he speaks as he does not unto the world, 
is the Sunday school teacher. No other person has a work so nearly like 
that of Christ. James and Peter and John were just his best scholars, all 
the others were ordinary pupils, Judas being the one vicious lad in the 
class. That class he taught. What did he teach them? Not how to 
make a living. That they knew quite as well as he did. Not 
the ritualistic ceremonies and the theological doctrines of his day, 
for he ignored the one and denied the other. What could he 
teach? He taught them what he had seen and heard. Up and 
down the streets and lanes of Galilee he went with his eyes and ears 
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open ; and, although he took much notice of the trees and the shrubs, the 
flowers and the birds; although he noticed the fields, and could detect . 
the difference between wheat and the most innocent looking darnel, he 
took most notice of men and women. He watched the characters and 
doings of all sorts of people, and what he learned from them he brought 
to his class. He spent but little time in reading. But he saw with his 
own eyes the complacent rich man who pulled down his barns and built 
greater, and died on the very day that the work was finished ; he had 
been in the neighbourhood of the unjust judge who feared not God, nor 
regarded man, and could scarcely be irritated into the discharge of 
his clearest duties ; he saw the dogs licking the sores of poor Lazarus, 
and happened to pass that way as the crowd was returning from the rich 
man’s funeral; and dozens of times he had passed those idlers in the 
Market who posed as the unemployed. i 

If Jesus had occupied his energies in ecclesiastical disputes he would 
not have seen these things any more than similar things can be seen by 
the sectarian disputant of our own day. And if instead of seeing life as it 
is he had been content to accept Socialistic or any other caricatures of it, 
he never would have been able to teach so well. But he kept a fresh 
interest in life. He loved to know people, to note the difference between 
this man and that man, and out of it all to educe the secret of the 
perfect life. 

I imagine that even the strongest and most startling sayings of Jesus 
were founded on the facts that had come under his own observation. He 
forbade swearing because he had seen and heard enough of chaffering 
and bargaining to be convinced that the oath, instead of being a security 
for truth, had become an instrument of the most unblushing fraud. He 
advised his disciples, in exaggerated language, to turn their cheek to the 
smiter, and to offer to go two miles when pressed to yo one, because he 
saw that gentleness. is as catching as anger and irritation, and that the 
violent nan has an especial dislike to beat the air. In a word, to get a 
clear idea of ‘Life in Palestine when Jesus lived’ is to understand the 
teachings of Jesus, for they were drawn from life. 

From life you must draw yours. Doubtless there is an art in so telling 
what we have seen and heard that it shall be useful. Jesus did not tel 
all that he saw. He did not repeat people’s slanders or their profanities. 
He trained himself so to select and present his experiences that his 
scholars should learn from them to choose the good and avoid the evil. 
Keep you that simple end in view, and you will not labour in vain. 


J. RUDDLE. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
VII.—THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION. 


HAT remarkable movement known as the Reformation made little 
progress in Ireland. In England and on the Continent its progress 

was largely duetothe awakened consciencesand quickened intellects of those 
who read the Scriptures in their mother tongue. Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome 
and others had prepared the way for it. In Ireland the soil was all un- 
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prepared, and one of the greatest calamities that could have happened to 
the country was the forcible imposition of a religious system which the 
mass of the people neither desired, nor understood. The attempt to 
quicken religious development by force is more foolish, and hardly less 
wicked than the attempt to retard it by the same means. 

In England the soil had been prepared, and John Wickliffe had sown 
the seeds of a simpler faith. He translated the Scriptures: he cir- 
culated his tracts far and wide: he raised an order of preachers, ‘the 
simple priests,—who denounced Rome’s corruption in homely language. 

So the rector of Lutterworth, and his disciples prepared England for 
the harvest of the Reformation. 

Ireland had no such seed-sowing. The country was divided, and 
constantly distracted by civil war. The language was a difficulty. 
Wickliffe’s Bible, and Wickliffe’s tracts had helped to mould the English 
tongue, and unite the English people, so that it may be said England 
lisped in Reformation truth. Not so Ireland. If, as it has been affirmed, 
Richard of Dundalk translated the Scriptures into Irish, their circulation 
was very limited. Richard’s thirteen years’ primacy, three of which were 
spent in Italy, left little time for such a work as Wickliffe had done for 
England, and he appears to have formed no school of like-minded men. 
When the Reformation dawned in other lands, Ireland, which,—centuries 
before, had rekindled the light of Christianity, was sunk in darkness. 
The people were left in gross ignorance of religious truth. The morals 
of their clergy, if no worse, were no better than in other countries. The 
only preachers were the begging friars. In a report made to the king in 
1515 it is stated that—‘ There is no Archbishop, nor bishop, abbot, nor 
prior, parson, nor vicar, nor any other person of the Church, high or low, 
that useth to preach the word of God saving the poor friars beggars.’ 

In the 7th century Alfrid had sung :— 


‘T found the good lay monks and brothers 
Ever beseeching help for others, 

And, in their keeping, the Holy Word 
Pure as it came from Jesus the Lord.’ 


This could not have been said of the teaching of ‘the poor friars beggars. 
Their teaching at this time was anything but pure, but such as it was, it 
was all the poor people got. 

Some evidence of religious thought and life is afforded by the prose- 
cutions for heresy. An act passed in the reign of Henry VII. 
declaring that ‘ the acts against Lollards and heretics are authorised by 
the present parliament’ shows that there was some dissent from the 
religion then professed and enforced by the State. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether these doctrines spread beyond the cities, and whether they 
were expressed in language which the majority of the people could 
understand. . 

The policy of Henry VIII. was not to spread the doctrines of the 
Reformation amongst the Irish people. His Protestantism began and 
ended with self-interest. His supremacy as head of the Church, and the 
lands and wealth of the monasteries were all he required. His reforming 
zeal could go no further. On other matters no man was more severely 
orthodox. The reformation in Ireland, so far as Henry VIII. had any- 
thing to do with it, was but an episode in his duel with the Pope. 
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To accomplish this so-called Reformation, Henry raised George 
Browne to the Archbishoprick of Dublin. Browne had been an Augustine 
friar, and had risen to be provincial of the order in England. He appears 
to have been influenced by Luther’s writings. Cromwell saw in him a 
useful agent for carrying out his designs, and through his powerful 
patronage, Browne was raised to the See of Dublin. His commission, it 
is said, was ‘to oot out all that the Pope had planted in the portion of 
the vineyard committed to his care, and throughout the Jand generally.’ 

This reminds us of that famous Bull of Adrian which commanded 
Henry II. ‘ to voo¢ out the weeds of wickedness from the field of the Lord.’ 

After this uprooting process, first by Henry II. at the Pope’s order, 
again by Archbishop Browne at the order of a later Henry, is 1t much to 
be wondered at that few flowers and little fruit remained? The story of 
religion in Ireland would be a more cheerful story if there had been less 
of this uprooting, and more patient seed-sowing and planting. 

Browne was consecrated Archbishop of Dublin early in 1535. In 
September of the same year he writes to his patron Cromwell in a some- 
what doleful strain. His ‘Brother Armagh’—z.e., the Archbishop of 
Armagh—had vigorously opposed him, ‘laying a curse on the people who- 
soever should own his highness’s supremacy.’ He recommends a parlia- 
ment to pass the supremacy by Act, ‘for,’ says he, ‘they do not much 
matter his highness’s commission, which your lordship sent us over. He 
then refers to the ignorance of the priests, and the zeal of the people: 
‘ And as for their secular orders, they be in a manner as ignorant as the 
people, being not able to say mass, or pronounce the words, they not 
knowing what they themselves say in the Roman tongue. The common 
people of this island are more zealous in their blindness than the saints 
and martyrs were in the truth at the beginning of the Gospel.’ Poor, 
ignorant, zealous, faithful people ! as sheep not having a shepherd. 

The Archbishop’s advice was taken, a parliament was summoned, and 
with considerable difficulty the act for the king’s supremacy, the act of 
appeals, and the act against the authority of the Bishop of Rome, ‘by 
some called the Pope,’ were passed. Notwithstanding his zeal in urging 
on those measures, Browne received a very unpleasant letter from his 
master in the summer of 1537. 

The king was enraged, and soundly rated the Archbishop: ‘ For neither 
do ye give yourself to the instruction of our people there in the word of 
God, nor frame yourself to stand us in any stead for the furtherance of 
our affairs ; such is your lightness in behaviour, and such is the elation of 
your mind in pride, that glorying in foolish ceremonies, and delighting in 
we and ws, in your dream comparing yourself so near to a prince in 
honour and estimation, that all virtue and honesty is almost banished 
from you. Reform yourself, therefore, with this gentle advertisement.’ 
Strange counsel, this, to the man who had been sent to reform a nation’s 
religion : doubly strange when we think from whom the counsel came. 

Poor Browne! his position was a difficult one to fill. He had to serve 
an exacting master, and he was surrounded by enemies. He acknow- 
ledges, in his reply, that the king’s letter made him tremble, and defends 
himself against the charges of remissness. He also humbly apologises 
for writing ze and ws, a little matter which the king seems as jealous of 
as of his supremacy. Browne continually complains to Cromwell of his 
opponents, and of the ignorance of the clergy. ‘A bird,’ he says, ‘ might 
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be taught to speak with as much sense as several of them.’ He adds 
that the prior and the dean refused to have the images removed from his 
cathedrals. 

The Bishop of Rome, ‘by some called the Pope,’ was not idle, He 
communicated to the Archbishop of Armagh a vow of obedience con- 
cluding with a terrible curse, and about midsummer, 1538, evidence of 
his activity, of a more alarming kind, was discovered. A Franciscan friar, 
named Thady Birne, had been arrested on suspicion, put in the pillory, 
and confined in prison, until the king’s order for his removal to England. 
Fearing the worst, the unhappy man committed suicide on July 24th, in 
Dublin Castle. In his possession was discovered a letter from the 
Bishop of Metz to the O’Neal, urging that great chieftain to avow himself 
the champion of Rome, and ‘for the glory of the Mother Church, the 
honour of St. Peter, and his own secureness, to suppress heresy and his 
holiness’s enemies.’ To inflame the Irish chieftain’s zeal, the letter affirms 
that the Pope had discovered a prophecy which declared that ‘the 
Mother Church of Rome falleth, when, in Ireland, the Catholic faith is 
overcome.’ O’Neill, who took the field the following year, was pursued 
by the Lord Deputy Grey and defeated at Lake Bellahoe. 

In the meantime, Browne vigorously continued his crusade against 
the images, despite the opposition of the Lord Deputy. Grey’s attitude 
is vividly described in a letter written by Lord Butler to Cromwell, dated 
August 26th, 1538. 

“This last week, the Vicar of Chester, sitting at my Lord Deputy’s 
board, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, with others of the King’s Council, and I, there present, said openly 
before us all, that the King’s Majesty had commanded that images should 
be set up again, and honoured, and worshipped, as much as ever they 
were ; and we held us all in silence in my Lord Deputy’s presence, to see 
what he would say thereto. He held his peace, and said nothing: and 
then my Lord of Dublin, the Master of the Rolls and I, said, among 
other things, that if he were in any other place, out of my Lord. Deputy’s 
presence, we would put him fast by the heels, and that he had deserved 
grievous punishment. His lordship kept his tongue, and said nothing all 
the while. Surely he hath a special zeal to the Papists.’ 

When this incident occurred, many of the most precious relics had 
been committed to the flames. The most famous of these was the 
Bachall, or staff of Jesus, ‘which,’ say the Annals of the Four Masters, 
‘was in Dublin, performing miracles from the time of Patrick down to 
that time, and which was in the hand of Christ, while he was among men,’ 

-The destruction of a relic so long venerated must have shocked the 
feelings of many, and such violent measures were not calculated to make 
the Reformation popular with the masses. 

Writing to Cromwell in May, Browne says, ‘1 think the simplest holy- 
water clerk is better esteemed than I am,’ and urges Cromwell either to 

‘make his authority more effective, or to let him return home to the 
cloister. 

In December of the same year the Archbishop commenced a 
preaching tour, accompanied by other members of the privy council. 
The chief subject of his discourses seems to have been the King’s 
Supremacy, and the oath of supremacy was administered at the close, 
In this way four counties were visited. 
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It is much to the credit of Archbishop Browne that in his preaching 
zeal he attempted to defy a stupid and brutal law. The bad policy of 
prohibiting the Irish language had been continued by Henry VIII. It» 
was still unlawful to speak Irish in the Pale, though many of its in- 
habitants were unable to speak anything else. In order that these might 
understand, Browne expressed his intention of appointing as his assistant 
Dr. Nangle, Bishop of Clonfert, ‘ who,’ says he, ‘is not only well learned, 
but also a right honest man, and undoubtedly will set forth as well the 
word of God as our prince’s causes, in the Irish tongue, to the discharge, 
Itrust, of my conscience.’ If this good intention had been powerfully 
supported, and faithfully carried out, it might have done much to reconcile 
the people to the doctrines of the Reformation. But the good intention 
died, the pretty blossom perished, nipped by the cold frost of prejudice 
before it could develop into fruit. 

And so what was called a Reformation went on with much jarring and 
wrangling and intriguing: with much burning of relics and swearing of 
oaths : with much talk of the supremacy of king or Pope, and little heed 
paid to the supremacy of the King of kings and Lord of lords. And 
ainidst all this, Henry VIII., whose varying moods had been watched so 
long with alternate hope and fear, surrounded by cringing attendants, who 
dared not tell him of the approaching end, died on the 28th day of the 
first month of the year 1547. 

CLEMENT PIKE. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
XXIII.—IN THE DESERT.—(ii.) 


‘T believe, Joan, that the part of the story about the Sabbath is most 

likely a great deal less old than the rest of the story. In later times 
the Israelites were very strict about the Sabbath, and about doing no work 
on it, and keeping it holy ; and most likely that part got added on to the 
older story as it passed from mouth to mouth. There was a good deal of 
truth at the bottom of the old story : for just as quails do come in flocks 
in the desert, and can be easily caught for food, so there is really a thing 
called manna, which is well-known in some parts, and is used by 
apothecaries ; it is a sticky sort of sweet stuff that flows from the bark of 
some trees ; at night it is liquid but it thickens towards morning ; and 
after sunrise it melts. In old times it was thought to fall from the air, 
and so sometimes was honey. So there is a foundation at the bottom of 
the story, though most likely it got a good deal changed and added to, 
as time passed on. Part of the story is that Aaron was told by Moses to 
put on the altar, or “before the Lord” a pot containing an omer of 
manna, which was to be kept from generation to generation, as a reminder 
of the food sent by God to his people in the desert.’ 

‘And of course ¢hat wasn’t to go bad, any more than the Sabbath 
manna!’ And Joan laughed, adding ‘It zs funny! just when they want 
it to keep, it does.’ : : ‘ 

‘Yes, but only when it was wanted for good and holy purposes ; for 
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when they wanted it to keep, to save them the trouble of going out to 
gather it again, it didn’t keep good.’ 

‘No, just like the fairy stories. Well, now that the Israelites have 
had water, and have food every day, I hope they were content, and 
didn’t grumble.’ 

‘Well, but having water once or twice or a few times did not do, for 
you see it was very hot in the wilderness, and the quantity of water 
which they could carry with them would not last long, and then they 
wanted more and grew very thirsty and parched again before they came 
to the next springs. One of the chief things that people cannot live with- 
out is water. So when they travelled on and on and no water appeared, the 
poor things grew worse and worse, and they complained and grumbled to 
Moses ; and they cried out to him “ Give us water that we may drink.” 

“Poor Moses!’ said Joan. ‘Why, mother, he had no more water to 
drink than they had. It wasn’t Azs fault.’ 

‘In their anger the Israelites thought it was his fault, because it was 
he who had made them come away out of Egypt.’ 

‘But when they were in Egypt they wanted to come away ; they were 
miserable, and were beaten and had cruel masters, and when Moses took 
them away they were delighted to go.’ 

‘Yes ; and now that Egypt was left behind, and they were hot and 
tired and parched with thirst, they forgot all their miseries in Egypt, and 
remembered only that there they had had plenty to eat and drink ; and 
so they “murmured against Moses, and said, Wherefore hast thou 
brought us up out of Egypt to kill us and our children and cattle with 
thirst?” It seems very unreasonable and ungrateful of them: but if we 
picture to ourselves what they felt, ] think we cannot wonder. Fancy, 
the poor ignorant people, who had been only hard-worked slaves for 
years, wandering month after month in a desert country, with many 
privations, and little change except from day to night, and night to day, 
packing and unpacking their things, setting up or taking down their tents, 
the sun rising every day to blaze over their heads till night ; no shelter to 
be found, a long march every day ; sometimes little food, and often no 
water: they could not understand what Moses was doing with them. 
Where were they going? When would this long weary journey end? 
Why did not they ever get to the land to which they were going, where 
they might settle down and have homes, and get food and water regularly?’ 

‘Well, mother, why? It does seem hard. Moses isn’t really taking 
them straight at all—for it was to Canaan they were to go, wasn’t it? and 
here they are wandering away what must have been hundreds of miles 
out of the way ; and you said before that they were forty years before 
they got there. I don’t wonder they were tired of it. I believe I should 
have “murmured against Moses” as badly as anyone. Do tell me again 
why he did like that.’ 

‘Well, Joan, when people have for a long time been slaves, they get 
very much spoiled. They lose the power of living lives of their own, and 
managing for themselves: they lose their independence, and cannot 
do without a master over them to tell them everything. They get out of 
the way of thinking and planning for themselves, and become helpless if . 
they are left to manage themselvesand their own affairs. And I think Moses 
felt that if he took them straight away to Canaan, and set them down to 
manage their own affairs in a new country, they would be quite helpless 
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and hopeless ; and also that they would be scattered about, and lose the 
feeling of being all one people under a great King and Ruler who was 
God, and would most likely fall into the way of worshipping strange gods 
as the people around them did : and all this he hoped to save them from 
by keeping them all together and leading them on, under his guidance. 
He hoped to bind them strongly together, in love and reverence for their 
great God and King,—and in fear too, for if they did wrong and offended 
God, he believed that God would be angry and punish them, and that 
God would zuszst on being obeyed: he hoped to lead them to be in- 
dependent, and to rely on themselves, and to learn to do their duty of 
their own accord, without harsh masters who beat them into obedience. 
And by the time they had Jearnt these things, and had become firm and 
strong to resist evil of their own accord, and to cling to what was right 
and good, out of love of right and a habit of doing it cheerfully, they 
would be fit to start new homes of their own in a new land, and to bring 
up children who would grow up into a great and noble nation, with no 
king but their God. It was a fine thought, and a noble desire : and if 
Moses himself thought and planned it we cannot help seeing how great 
and true an idea it was.’ 

‘I dare say it was, mother ; but then Moses was wise and great, and 
the poor Israeiites felt hot and tired and hungry and thirsty.’ 

“So was Moses, Joan ; he shared it all with them.’ 

“To be sure—so he was; I forgot that. But then perhaps he thought 
of what the Israelites would come to be, some day ; and so he had that 
to think about, and that might help him to bear things.’ 

“Yes, that is true, Joan. You remember when we were out the other 
day and you got so thirsty that you grumbled, and said you couldn’t go 
on any longer without something to drink? And then when you saw that 
little boy tumble out of the cart you forgot all about being thirsty and 
didn’t grumble any more.’ 

“O yes, mother, but how could I think of itthen? I was so frightened, 
and thought he would be killed. I was quite glad when he began to cry, 
because it showed he was alive. And he wasn’t much hurt after all.’ 

‘And I heard no more about your thirst till we got home. Had you 
got over it ?’ 

‘No, mother, I was as thirsty as ever when I had time to think,’ 

‘Yes ; but you had had a much greater thing to think of, and so it 
helped you over the thirsty time.’ 

“Yes: well then I don’t suppose Moses dd feel as thirsty as the 
Israelites ; because I felt much more thirsty when I hadn’t anything else 
to think of. Well, I ow I should have sided with the Israelites, and 
“murmured ” too.’ 

‘I dare say you would, Joan.’ ; 

‘Well, but what did Moses do? for he couldn’t make any water for 
them to drink ?’ 

‘Moses asked God what he was to do. It is a beautiful part of the 
story, how he always turns to God. And the story says that God told 
him what to do ; and that he obeyed, and passed on in front of the people 
amongst the rocky mountains of Horeb which they had now come to in 
the desert ; and that he struck the rock with his rod, and a stream of 
water came out of the rock, at which all the thirsty people drank,’ ‘ 

‘How could he, mother? Is it true?’ 
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‘I cannot tell you, Joan, how the story grew up. I dare say as long as 
this story of the Israelites’ wanderings was told by one man to his 
children, and repeated by them to ¢hezr children, and so on, that there 
were accounts of God having provided for all his people, and that by giving 
them water and food had saved them from dying of thirst and starvation, 
even in the desert ; and perhaps even the surprise that they might feel at 
coming suddenly upon a fresh stream of water leaping over the rocks in 
that dry land might make the story arise not only that God had given 
them the water, but that it was all because of Moses and his prayer to God, 
that the water was sent. But I am only guessing how it mzght be, now: 
and it is not possible to say what did happen. But it is a beautiful old 
story, of the poor wandering people and their hardships, and all the 
difficulties against which their Jeader had to fight ; and of his faithfulness 
and care, and his undying trust in the God who led them and never 
failed them when they were in greatest need of help. In some of the 
Psalms, Joan, there are words which refer to this story: look here, in 
Psalm \xxvii. it says (at verse 12) of God, “ Marvellous things did he in 
the sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. He 
clave the sea, and caused them to pass through ; and he made the waters 
to stand as an heap. In the day time also he led them with a cloud, 
and all the night with a light of fire. He clave rocks in the wilderness, 
and gave them drink abundantly, as out of the depths. He brought 
streams also out of the rock, and caused waters to run down like rivers . . . 
Behold he smote the rock, that waters gushed out, and streams 
overflowed ; can he give bread also? Will he provide flesh for his 
people ?”’ 

‘Yes, quails and manna,’ said Joan. 

‘““ He rained down manna upon them to eat, and gave them of the 
corn of heaven. Man did eat the bread of the mighty: He sent them 
meat tothe full <7 He rained flesh also upon them as the dust, and 
winged fowl as the sand of the seas: and he let it fall in the midst 
of their camp, round about their habitations. So they did eat and were 
well filled; and he gave them that they lusted after.” And in Psalm 
XXvill. verse Io, it says ‘‘ He cutteth out rivers among the rocks.” And 
in a great many other places in the Psalms you will find references to this 
story.’ 

a should like to find some more. But tell me what comes next in the 
story, mother.” _ 

‘Not now, Joan: we have talked enough; and now that the poor 
Israelites have got as much water as they want and have quenched their 
thirst, we must leave them in their encampment, in the little tents under 
the stars and the clear sky, amongst the rocks of Horeb, and go to our 
little encampment upstairs.’ 

“TI should like to see all the little tents, mother,—/¢housands of them ; 
and the “ pillar of fire.” It would light up the dark rocks a little. The 
Uittle Israelites must have got quite used to travelling ; and J dare say 
they slept soundly every night in their tents. I wish I could dream about 
them, and then I might think I’d really seen them’ 

And Joan kissed her mother and went to her little bed, and slept 
so soundly that she did not dream of the Israelites, though she thought 


of them till she fell asleep. 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
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CHILDHOOD’S MORNING. 
5.—LESSON OF THE LIPS. 
Keep thy lips from speaking guile.—PSALM xxxiv. 13. 


ACH one has how many lips? Now, of what use are they? Let us 
think for how many things the lips are used. 

Yes; to talk with, to eat with, to smile with, and to kiss with. We 
use our lips in doing all these things. Ah, no, James, not to make a rude 
noise with. No, not here, in this place, on this day, and where all should 
give attention to what I have to say. j 

Have animals lips? Yes; but not like ours. Theirs seem to be just 
for a covering to the teeth, for they do not use them fur eating and drink- 
ing, for talking, for smiling, or for kissing. Neither have they full round 
lips like ours. Man is the only animal Why did you laugh, Mary? 

‘I didn’t know that man is an animal.’ 

Oh, yes, he is the finest and noblest animal that God has made; and 
what makes him nobler than other animals is because he can talk and 
laugh and smile and kiss, as well as walk on two legs, using his other 
two limbs as arms. It took a long time before his legs and arms 
became as useful as they are now. But, all the time, his head was 
growing and he was thinking more and more, and now he smiles at and 
kisses his dear little children, and talks with them, and says, ‘ Keep your 
lips from wickedness,’ which means naughty words. Bad words soil the 
lips. You know what they are, but you never use them, you dear little 
children with kind fathers and mothers and pleasant homes. I hope my 
little friends never speak unkindly or disrespectfully to any one. I know 
a mother who kept a sponge especially for washing off the naughty words 
from the lips of her little children. And pouting lips are just as bad ; 
they spoil Cupid’s:bow. How many know what it is? Ah, Laura! you 
raise your hand, what do you know about Cupid’s bow? 

‘My sister paints faces on canvas, and I have heard her speak about 
the lips being shaped like Cupid’s bow.’ 

That’s right. Now I will draw a Cupid’s bow on the blackboard as 
nearly as I can. Well, this is not a very perfect one, but it will show you 
what it is like. And why is it called Cupid’s bow? Do you know who 
Cupid is? ‘Yes, yes; he is a little angel with wings, and he carries a 
bow and arrow.’ And did you notice the peculiar shape of his bow? 
Well, notice it the next time you see a picture of Cupid, and see how like 
it in shape the upper lip is. It is considered very beautiful; but if the 
lips pout it spoils Cupid’s bow. 

Now all rise quietly. Now we will sing :— 


“Oh, what can little lips do 
To please the King of Heaven ? 
The little lips can praise and pray, 
And gentle words of kindness say,— 
Such grace to mine be given.’ 


Then sing all the other verses you have learned. 
What is the text you are going to tell mamma? All together :—- 


‘Keep thy lips from speaking guile,’ 
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6.—LESSON OF THE SHOULDER. 
Rebekah .. . with her pitcher upon her shoulder.—GENESIS xxiv. 15. 


AM going to tell you a story to-day about Rebekah. Abraham’s 

servant came toa well at eventide, the hour that women go out to 
draw water. He made his camels kneel, that they might drink. Soon 
Rebekah appeared with her pitcher on her shoulder. She went down to 
the well, filled her pitcher, and came up. The servant ran to her, and 
said, ‘Let me, I pray thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher.’ And she 
said, ‘ Drink, my lord ;’ and she hasted to Jet down her pitcher for him to 
drink. And when he had finished she said, ‘1 will draw water for thy 
camels also.’ And she filled the trough with her pitcher, and all the 
camels drank. And the man stood wondering at her, for she was very 
fair to look upon. He took a golden ear jewel and bracelets which his 
master Abraham had sent, and placed them upon her hands, saying, 
“Whose daughter art thou? Is there room in thy father’s house for us?’ 
And she bowed her head and said, ‘There is... And she ran home and 
told them of the things. Then her brother, Laban, came to the man and 
said, ‘Come in, I have prepared the house and room for the camels.’ 
And he brought water for the feet of all the servants, for the Jews 
always washed their feet on entering a house. Then he set meat 
before them. 

The servant brought forth jewels and gold and raiment, and gave 
them to Rebekah, and to her mother and brother, precious things. 

Now Abraham had sent his servant to find a lovely woman to be the 
wife of his son Isaac, and the servant asked that he might take Rebekah 
back with him to his master. And she consented to return with him, she 
and the maids who waited upon her. They mounted the camels, and she 
departed, bearing the blessing of her mother and brother. It was even- 
tide when Isaac saw them returning, and he went to meet them. And 
Rebekah, when she saw Isaac, lighted off her camel and covered herself 
with a veil, as was the custom among the Jews. And Isaac brought her 
into his mother Sarah’s tent, and she became his wife. And he loved her 
and she comforted him after his mother’s death. 

Isn’t this a beautiful story? Why is it so beautiful? Wait for 
answers, then say you think that the most beautiful part of it is the lifting 
of the pitcher from her shoulder to give the servant drink, and then the 
filling of it many times for the camels. She was so thoughtful and kind, 
so full of loving service ! 

Sing :— 

‘Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care, 
With patient grace and daily prayer.’ 


and the other verses. 
Always have the children point to the member of the body alluded to 


as they march and sing. 
wee you can go home and tell mamma about ‘Rebekah with her, 


pitcher on her shoulder,’ and tell me all the story next time. 
ELIZABETH G. MUMFORD, 
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MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


S music forms so large and important a part of the Sunday school 
service, it has been arranged that a page of the HELPER shall 
usually be devoted each month to this subject. New hymns, short 
responsive services, musical sentences of a varied character will be given. 
It may be safely affirmed that the necessity for increasing and deepen- 
ing the devotional side of Sunday school work is universally acknow- 
ledged ; and this must be so if the Sunday school is to become the 
Children’s Church. Without in any way superseding the class-work, it 
has been found on trial that by developing to some extent the opening 
and closing exercises—but more especially the latter—and making them 
take the form of a short liturgical service, a considerable improvement 
has taken place in the discipline and good conduct of the children. The 
attention and interest. of the young people have been secured and 
sustained, and the service generally made more impressive. 

The recent Musical Competition held at Essex Hall in connection with 
the London Sunday School Society showed some of the possibilities that 
lie within the reach of teachers if they only give a little attention to 
singing. The scholars evidently enjoyed the exercises that were pro- 
vided, and if full advantage were taken of the opportunities that present 
themselves much good would result to the children themselves, as well 
as to the Sunday schools with which they are connected. 

The opening and closing exercises are often dull, heavy, and uninspir- 
ing. A very little attention and training would soon make a vast 1m- 
provement. The elementary instruction in music which children now 
receive in our Board Schools enables them to readily learn such simple 
exercises as we shall give here from time to time. 

It is not intended to urge uniformity in this matter, but rather to 
supply some of those materials which, in the hands of a sympathetic and 
intelligent superintendent, may be employed to the advantage of the 
children and the school. Last month a new Hymn set to music was 
given. This month we give below a simple Response for the Beatitudes 
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